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on the part of the responsible authorities, if this vital 
element in the situation is not to be forgotten. 

The Trustees of the Museum are surely to be con- 
gratulated on the wisdom they are showing in publish- 
ing catalogues of high scientific value, for these are per- 
haps the most important means by which the. treasures 
of a museum can be made known to workers in other 
museums and to scholars in foreign lands. Such 
publications are important links in the chain which 
binds together the scholarly activity of the world. To 
be good they must of necessity be rather costly, and the 
pecuniary return from sale cannot be at all commen- 
surate with the outlay, nor do they preclude the 
necessity of the publication of cheaper and more popu- 
lar handbooks for the general public, but it is none the 
less the mark of a well-managed museum to publish 
such catalogues. The two specimens of such scientific 
activity which have recently appeared — Professor 
Myres's extremely able volume on the Cypriote antiqui- 
ties 2 and Miss Richter's fine publication of the collection 
of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman bronzes afford welcome 
evidence of the high standards in such matters which it 
is the purpose of the Museum to maintain. This is 
hardly the place for a detailed review of the latter 
volume, but a few comments on the general features of 
the book and on its great utility will not be amiss. 

The author begins her work with a preface on the 
history of the present collection of bronzes, and an 
admirable introduction on the technique and archaeol- 
ogy of the subject, including a selected bibliography and 
most useful bibliographical notes. Much progress has 
been made in this field in recent years, and this is here 
summed up with lucidity and brevity. To some per- 
sons the generalizations on the qualities of Greek art 
(page xiv) may seem rather wide, but they are fairly 
defensible. Of the book proper 174 pages are given to 
a chronological arrangement of the objects (statues, 
statuettes, and reliefs, including some vase handles) 
from the archaic period to the third century A.D., the 
material in the Roman period, i. e., from the end of the 
first century B. C, being arranged by subjects. The 
rest of the volume (290 pages) catalogues implements 
and utensils arranged in accordance with their purpose. 
Here the sequence within the groups is so far as possible 
chronological, and a specific assignment to a given 
period is commonly made in the case of each object. 
The whole scheme is sensible and practical, and it is 
easy to find any object one is seeking. 

The large number of illustrations, about 700, is a 
feature of the book which will markedly enhance its 
utility to persons who are out of reach of the collection, 
and many scholars will be grateful to the authorities 
of the Museum for their generosity in this respect. 
Altogether admirable is the simplicity of statement and 
freedom from uncertain theorizing which characterize 
the discussions of the catalogue, also the reasonable 
and moderate point of view in distinguishing the some- 



times controversial differences between Greek and 
Etruscan and Greek and Roman bronzes. It is, for 
example, a very welcome thing to have from the 
Museum so clear and discriminating a statement in 
regard to the now famous Etruscan Chariot (No. 40), 
or the excellent analysis of the reasons for considering 
the archaic statuette of a girl (No. 56) Etruscan rather 
than Greek. Greatly to be commended, too, is the 
admirable tone of restraint in the description of objects 
of especially fine quality, like the statuette of Hermar- 
chos (No. 120), or the grotesque figure of a Mimus (No. 
127), that of the Eros (No. 131), the fine portrait head 
(No. 330), and the superb and beautifully illustrated 
portrait of a boy (No. 333)— real treasures all of them, 
which alone would lend distinction to any collection. 
The thanks of scholars are certainly due the Museum 
and the author for so admirable a publication. 

Columbia University J- R. WHEELER. 



'See The Classical Weekly 9. 62-63. 



The Cambridge Medieval History: Volume 1. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xii + 754. 
$5-00. 

When complete, the Cambridge Medieval History 
will be a work of eight volumes, but so far only two 
have appeared. It is the purpose of the editors to make 
this the most comprehensive history of the Middle 
Ages in English, and probably more complete than the 
great German work of Heeren and Oncken and the 
French work of Lavisse and Rambaud. It follows the 
same general plan as the Cambridge Modern History. 
Professor J. B. Bury, the successor of Lord Acton as 
Regius Professor of Modern History in Cambridge, is 
the general director of the work, but the editing of the 
first volume has been done by Professor H. M. Gwatkin, 
the Church historian, and Mr. J. P. Whitney, of King's 
College. The aim is to present a "summary of ascer- 
tained facts with indications (not discussions) of dis- 
puted points", to make a work valuable both for student 
and general reader. Instead of chronological narrative 
special topics are discussed by experts; to the first 
volume twenty scholars of England, France, and 
Germany contribute. The work, then, resembles a 
historical dictionary rather than the usual form of 
history. 

The first volume, whose sub-title is, The Christian 
Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic 
Kingdoms, is of especial interest to classical students 
because it gives a full account of the Roman Empire 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. The reason for 
beginning a history of medieval Europe at such an early 
date is that the forces which determine the life of the 
Middle Ages arise or develop during this period and so 
can be traced from their beginning. For this reason 
the reign of Constantine offers a more logical close for 
the period of ancient history than any other point before 
the reign of Charlemagne. 

The contents of the first volume may be divided 
roughly into four parts : the political history of the 
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Empire, the growth of the Church, the origin and 
expansion of the Teutons, and a summary of the social, 
economic, and intellectual life of the time. Chapters 
dealing with the same subject are not always found 
together, for some attempt has been made to keep 
chronological order. 

Professor Gwatkin begins the story of the political 
life of the Empire by a discussion of the reign of Con- 
stantine. His views of the attitude of Constantine 
toward the Christian Church differ from the usual 
account. He thinks that the two motives which 
influenced Constantine were a desire to promote mono- 
theism (this would explain his adoption of the cross as 
his standard in battle, for this was the symbol of the 
Deus Invictus of the Gauls, who made up a large share 
of his army) , and the desire to keep peace. His activity 
in theologica' discussion later was not due to interest 
but to the fact that -the theologians had practically 
forced his hand by assuming that he was their champion, 
and so in the interest of peace he helped decide their 
questions. This view has not been adopted by many 
who have written since this article appeared. In 191 2- 
1913 several articles appeared in Italian, French and 
German, taking up the older view of the personal 
interest of Constantine in the new faith. Professor 
Gwatkin's view seems very sane and natural. 

Professor J. S. Reid gives a summary of the changes 
caused by the reorganization of the Empire by Diocle- 
tian, and of the great offices and officials that arose from 
it ; he writes a clear and concise statement of the essen- 
tials of this process (see The Classical Weekly 9. 8). 
The Empire from the successors of Constantine to 
Theodosius the Great is described by Norman Baynes 
(Chapters 3 and 8); Italy and the West from 410-476 
by Ernest Barker (Chapter 14) ; The Eastern Provinces 
from Arcadius to Anastasius by E. W. Brooks (Chapter 
16): the Roman occupation of Britain by Professor 
Haverfield (Chapter 13). 

Religious questions occupy several chapters. The 
triumph of Christianity is described by Rev. T. M. 
Lindsay in a very clear and readable account (Chap- 
ter 4); but one wonders whether the triumph over 
paganism was as complete as the writer states, and 
whether paganism, unofficial paganism, did not continue 
to be a powerful influence in the hearts of many for a 
long time after the failure of Julian. Arianism is 
defined by Professor Gwatkin in a very clear manner 
(Chapter 5). One sentence (page 124) suggests ideas 
that might be developed more fully : "... Our own age 
is beginning to see better the profound and far-reaching 
significance of the Nicene decision, not for religion only, 
but for political, scientific and social thought". The 
Organization of the Church is traced in Chapter 6 by 
C. H. Turner, who shows how the bishop gradually 
forced his way to the top of the Christian clergy, and 
how the church of Rome gradually gained influence over 
the other churches. In this chapter the difficulties in 
the way of the growth of the bishop's power may be 
minimized, but the account is convincing. The 



religious disunion and controversy of the fifth century 
are described in Chapter 17 by Alice Gardner in as 
interesting a manner as the material will permit. The 
chapter is especially valuable for its statement of the 
various creeds. Monasticism is the subject of a chap- 
ter (18) by Dom Butler, who traces its development in 
Africa and Europe, with the differences which arose in 
the two systems of St. Antony and St. Benedict. The 
institution is made very attractive, and some reviewers 
have seen in this account a tendency to preach; how- 
ever that may be, the chapter is one of the best in the 
volume. 

The origin and expansion of the Teutons is described 
by Martin Bang (Chapter 7). His account of the in- 
fluence of the Celts on Teutonic civilization is par- 
ticularly good. The migrations up to the reign of 
Theodosius are described by M. Manitius (Chapter 9); 
the kingdoms of the Visigoths in Gaul (Chapter 10A), of 
the Suevi and the Vandals in Spain and Africa (Chapter 
1 1 ) by Professor Ludwig Schmidt; the rule of Odovacar 
and Theodoric in Italy (Chapter 15) by Maurice 
Dumoulin; that of the Franks before Clovis (Chapter 
10B) by Dr. Christian Pfister; the Teutonic invasion of 
Britain (Chapter 13B) by F. G. M. Beck. 

It will be seen that these chapters are written by 
either German or French scholars, with one exception. 
There are several cases of repetition: the reign of 
Valentinian with an account of the battle of Hadriano- 
ple ; the career of Theodosius ; the invasion of Africa by 
the Vandals. In the last Barker and Schmidt disagree 
over the question whether Boniface asked the Vandals 
to come into Africa. In some of the chapters the 
writers have been obliged to work with scanty evidence; 
this is true particularly of the account of the Teutonic 
invasion of Britain. This chapter might well be sup- 
plemented by an article in Revue Historique, for May- 
June, 1915. by Ferdinand Lot, entitled Les migrations 
saxonnes en Gaule et en Grande-Bretagne du iii e au v 5 
siecle. 

The thoughts and ideas of the period Rev. H. F. 
Stewart sums up in Chapter 20, showing the influence 
of rhetoric, the spread of the influence of Christianity 
and the Church into every field of intellectual life, and 
its fight with pagan literature. The chapter is well 
written, but one misses the charm of Glover's Life and 
Letters of the Fourth Century, which covers the same 
field. Social and economic conditions are outlined 
(Chapter 19) by Paul Vinogradoff, an authority in this 
field. But he must be mistaken in saying (page 550) 
that the agricultural laborer could not receive more than 
25 silver denarii per day and that a double sextarius of 
wheat was fixed at 100 silver denarii (in modern terms, 
50 cents per day for the laborer, $4.00 a quart for 
wheat). Prices in Diocletian's Edict are stated in 
copper denarii, and wheat is sold not by the quart but 
by the castrensis modius or half-bushel. The chapter 
on art is written by W. R. Lethaby, who confines his 
attention to Christian art, and so is forced to omit 
some of the most important examples of the art of the 
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period. Such works as the Baths of Diocletian and the 
Basilica of Constantine should certainly be noticed. 

The most interesting chapter in the volume (XII A) 
is not history but anthropology. It is called The 
Asiatic Background, and was written by T. Peisker, of 
Graz. It serves as a splendid introduction to the story 
of the conquest of Europe by Asiatic tribes. By show- 
ing the influences which climate and geography had on 
the nomads of Asia Professor Peisker is able to explain 
the peculiarities of the Huns and other Asiatics who 
continued to show the destroying and enslaving in- 
stincts of their nomad life in Asia. 

Taking the volume as a whole, we may say that it 
maintains a high level of excellence. Some chapters 
stand out, however, as the work of great scholars — 
those by Reid, Gwatkin, Butler, Haverfield, Vino- 
gradoff, and Peisker especially. There is a good bal- 
ance in the emphasis placed on the three great topics 
developed, those of the state, the Church, the Teutons, 
and there is surprisingly little repetition and over- 
lapping of accounts. 

At the back of the book there is a rather full bibliog- 
raphy for each chapter, and a good set of maps. When 
the other volumes will appear, and how this inter- 
national cooperation of scholars will be affected by the 
war, are still matters of conjecture. The first volume 
is certainly a credit to the undertaking. It does what 
the editors hope for it; it shows that the Roman 
Empire served as a "bulwark which for near 600 years 
kept back the threatening attacks of Teutonic and 
Altaian barbarism", while it also shows how a new world 
grew up behind it "to mould the nations of Europe into 
forms which have issued in richer and fuller develop- 
ments of life and civilization than imperial Rome had 
ever known". 
Bryn Mawr College. J. p. FERGUSON. 



THE ORIENTAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Oriental Club of Philadelphia, founded on April 
30, 1888, held its 190th meeting on the evening of 
January 13, 1916, at the Franklin Inn Club, Camac and 
St. James Streets. A paper was read by Rev. Dr. 
James Alan Montgomery, President of the Club and 
Professor of Hebrew at the University of Pennsylvania, 
on The Archaeology of Jerusalem. 

But the meeting had as its special feature the testi- 
monial to the Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, 
a Foundation Member of the Club, who retired from 
his position as President Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas at the end of 19 15. This testimonial took the 
form of a volume of addresses in Oriental and ancient 
languages, written by members of the Club, and bound 
in full morocco, with the inscription on the outside, 
"The Oriental Club of Philadelphia to the Hon. Mayer 
Sulzberger, LL.D., 1888-1916". The addresses were of 
congratulatory nature, and in eighteen different lan- 
guages, as follows: Sumerian, Assyrian, Phoenician, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Classical Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Modern Arabic, Egyptian, Old Persian, Avestan, 
Sanskrit, Pali, Greek, Latin, Chinese, and Turkish. 
There is only one other similar volume known, a menu 
for the dinner of the Eighth International Congress of 
Orientalists, held at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1889, where 
every one of the twenty items was accompanied by a 



text in an Oriental language. But that was an. inter- 
national enterprise, while our Oriental Club is a small 
local organization with under thirty resident members 
and under fifteen non-resident members, yet succeeded 
in getting up a volume of addresses in eighteen lan- 
guages, only one of which was not written by a member 
of the Club. All the addresses were written in the 
original alphabets, with a translation into English, and 
many of them were accompanied by transliterations as 
well. 

The salutations in Greek and in Latin may interest 
the readers of The Classical Weekly. The former 
was written by Professor William N. Bates, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in the form of a decree of 
the Oriental Club, modeled after an Athenian decree of 
the time of Demosthenes in phraseology and in inscrip- 
tional style. 

Put into the normal method of writing Greek, this 
runs : 

'Aya0r) ti>x3- 'Eirtidr) M. 2v\£p4py<;pos ivrip AyaB&s xal 
etfvovs tyiveTo Kal irrt 7ro\\& 5iKaaTT)s SUaios yev6fi€vos wvl 
81ko.s dacdaas ciraiJa'OTo, £5o£e t% iraipela twv AvaroXtKa 
Trp6.yp.ara Ava^tjToOfTojp adrov iiraivtaai Kal ai>Tu> eiix^<r$at 
plot ixctKpbv re Kal ei$alp.ova. 

The English version which accompanied this, was the 
following : 

May good fortune attend this! Since M. Sulzberger 
has shown himself a good man and well disposed, and 
after proving himself a just judge for many years has 
now ceased deciding cases, the Oriental Club has decided 
to set the mark of its approval upon him and to pray 
that he may have long life and happiness. 

The Latin address consisted of two elegiac distichs, 
written by Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and translated by him into English in 
the same meter; 

Iudici Severo atque Iusto. 
lam tibi, iuste senex, iuris legumque perito, 

Muneribus vacuo, contigit alma quies. 
Nos socii gaudemus et omina fausta precamur; 

Gaudent et fures improbitasque tumet. 

To the Severe and Just Judge. 
Now to thee, just old man, an expert in law and the 

statutes, 
Free with thy duties well done, comes the sweet gift of 

repose 
We, thy companions, rejoice, and pray that good omens 

attend thee; 
Criminals also rejoice, wickedness swells and exults. 

Twenty-two members of the Club and twenty guests 
were present at the meeting. 

Roland G. Kent, Secretary. 



THE CAPTIVI IN LATIN AT WILSON COLLEGE 

On December 6, the class in Roman Comedy at Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, a class of 
seniors and juniors under Dr. Helen Bowerman, pre- 
sented the Captivi of Plautus, in the original. During 
November a small part of each recitation period was 
.given to the recital of parts. Meanwhile, the assign- 
ments of class work were somewhat shortened. During 
the last week before the performance there were three 
rehearsals of the entire play, one a dress rehearsal. 

The production was, in every way, most creditable. 
The performers, realizing that they must make them- 
selves understood through the medium of a foreign 
tongue, entered more heartily into the spirit of their 
parts than college students often do in giving a play in 
English. By their forceful expressions and gestures, 



